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collect our manner of inserting long articles (to 
prevent breaks in the*matter when the volume is 
bound)‘that the continuity of Mr. Gallatin’s report 
has thrown the original articles, &c. into the latter 
pages of the sheet—see page 24. 





Three other canals, without locks, have been 
opened around three distinct falls; the principal at 
the Shenandoe falls, below Harper’s ferry, and at 
the place where the Potomac breaks through the 
Blue Ridge, is one mile in length around a fall of 
fifteen feet. Between this and the Great falls ano- 
ther canal, three quarters of a mile in length, is 
opened around the Seneca falls. The third, 50 yards 
in length, has been cut around Houre’s falls, five 
miles above the Shenandoe falls. . Abovethis place, 
the navigation has been improved by deepening 





occasionally the channel, raising the water jn shal-, 


low places by s.nall dams, and opening sluices 
along the shore. It is believed that by multiplying 
the number of those low dams, by throwing 
the channel along the shore, and, when necessa- 
ry, opening canals, with or without locks, around 
the principal rapids, the navigation may be improv. 
ed, perhaps as bigh up as Cumberland, 188 miles 
above tide water, to such a degree as to render 
the river passuble for boats the greater part of the 
year. And if this be found practic:ble on the Po. 
tomac, which is the most rapid of the great Atian- 
tic rivers, the same improvements may with greater 
facility be effected on any of the others, It will 
be.indispensable, in order to attain that object on 
the Potomac, that additional canals, with locks, 
should be opened at the Shenandoeor Blue Ridge 
falls, which as has already been stated, fall 43 feet, 
in the distance of five miles. 

2. The Shenandoe, a river nearly as large as the 
Potomac itself, after a course of 250 miles through 
the Great Lime-stonewalley, unites its waters with 
those of the Potomac at Harper’s ferry, just above 
the Blue Ridge. From Port Republic till within 
eight miles of the Potomac, a distance of near 200 
miles, it affords a good navigation, the fall of the 
river being at the rate of Jess than two feet a mile. 
In the last eight miles it falls eighty feet and was 
impassable before the improvements completed last 
year by the Potomac company. Six different ca- 
nals, 20 feet wide, four feet and a half deep, anc 
extending altogether 2400 yards, have been opened 
round the most difficult falls. hrough those, 
and five stone locks, 100 feet tong and 12 feet 
wide each, and effecting together a descent of 
near fifty feet, the communication is now opened, 
and will render the undertaking much more pro- 
ductive than heretofare. The water in those ca- 
nais and locks, as well as in those executed on the 
Potomac, is uniformly supplied by the river itself. 

‘The capital originally subscribed amounted to 
911,560 dollars, divided into 701 shares; of which 
the siate of Maryland owns 220, and the state of 
Virginia seventy. ‘The total amount expended, in- 
eluding an additional payment received from late 
subscribers, $8,000 dollars arising from tolls;which 
have been applied to the work, and adebt of about 
67,000 dollars contracted by the company, amounts 


ta 444,652 dollars. The annual tolls raised on 
You. XV.———2, 
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eight thousand tons of sundry urticles, velued at — 


more than half a million of dollars, have not, before 
the opening of the Shenandoe, exceeded 15,0(0 
dollars; and the annual expenses and repairs are 
stated at 5,000 dollars. ae : 

One hundred shares of 1451. sterling each, remain 
open for subscription. | 

V. Susquehannah. 

This river has no perpendicular or altogether 
impassable falls: but from the head of the tide ups 
to the Pennsylvania line, a distance of ten miles, the 
navigation is impeded by a succession of dangerous 
rapids, and these, though occasionally separated 
by sheets of smooth water, continue 40 miles high- 
er up, at least as far up as Columbia; the whole 
fail from this place, to the head of the tide, be- 


ing estimated at about 140 feet. The navigation 


through that distance, at all times dangerous, is 
practicable only during the high freshets, when 
rafis and flat bottomed boats, $0 feet long and 17 
feet wide, may descend from the several widely ex- 
tended upper branches of the river. Less danger. 
ous fails are found at the place where it breaks 
through the Blue Ridge; above which the natural 
navigation from Middletown upwards, whether up 
the Juniati, the West branch, or the East branch, 
is much better than that of the Potomac, and has 
been improved in several places at the expense af 
the state of Pennsylvania. A canal, one mile lon 

and four feet deep, with two brick locks, has also 
been opened around the Conewago falls, in the gap 
of the Blue Ridge, fourteen thousand dollars having 
been paid for that object by the same state. Its 
entrance is difficult, and it is used for water works, 


being free for navigation, though private property. — 


From Columbia down to the Maryland line, consi- 
derable improvements in the bed of the river have 
also been made at the expense of the two states, 
and the descending navigation has on the whole 
been improved: but few boats ever attempt to as- 
cend. Nor is it believed thiat the naturai advan- 
tages of th: most considerakle Atlantic river will 
ever be fully enjoyed, until a canal shall hare been 
opened the whole way from Columbia, either to 
tide water, or to the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal. 

A company, incorporated by the state of Mary- 
land, for opening a canal around the falls, in that 
part of the river which extends from the Pensy}. 
vania line‘to tide water, has completed ihat part 
of the work, the utiiity of which is but very par- 
tially feit, whilst the bed of the river remains the 
only communication from its upper extremity up to 
Calumbia . 

‘he csnal, thirty feet wide and three feet deep, 
and admitting boats of 20. tons, is nine miles in 
length, with a fall of 59 feet. The descent is effegt- 
ed by eight stone locks, each of which is one hun- 
dred feet in length, and 12 feet wide. The water 
is supplied by the river itseif; and in order to cross 
the rivers Conawingo and Octorara, these, by means 
of dams, have been raised ten and tweive feet iv 
the level of the canal. 

lis defects consist in the want of sufficient 
breadth of the locks, which do not admit the rafis 
and wide flat bottom beats, yenerally uséd in 
bringing down the comury prodace, aad in want 
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of water at the lower end of the canal. This last 
defect may be remedied’ by extending the‘ canal 
6even hurdred yards lower down along the edge ot 
the river; and it is probable, that as timber will be- 
come more scarce and valuable in the upper branch- 
es of the-Susquehannah, boats of a different con- 
struction. will be used. In the meanwhile, the an- 
nual tolls have not yet amounted to one thousand, 
whilst the. annual expenses are stated at twelve 
hundred dollars, and the capital expended at 
250.000 dollars. 

The attempts made to open a communication 
from Middletown, in the Lime-stone valley, to Phi- 
ladelphia, partly by canals, and partly by means of 
the Schuylkill, will be noticed under the head of “In- | 
terior Canals.” 

VI. Ohio. ' 

The navigation of the-Kanhawa, and of the east- 
ern branches of the Tennesse, Monongahela, and 
Alleghany, in their course through the mountains, 
may at a future period beimproved, But from the 
foot of the mountains, all those rivers, and particu- 
larly the Ohio, flow with a much gentler eurrent 
than the Atlantic rivers: a circumstance easily ac- 
counted for when it is recollected that Brownsville, 
on the Monongahela, and at a distance of two thou- 
sand miles by water from the sea, is only 115 feet 
more elevated than Cumberland, on the Potomac; 
whilst this river, with all its meanders, reaches tide 
water withinless than two hundred miles. AH those 
rivers, at the annual melting of the snows, risc to 
the height of more than forty feet, affording from 
the upper points to which they are navigble, a safe 
navigation to the sea for any ship that can pass over 
the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi. As early 
as the year 1793, a schooner built on the Mononga- 
hela, between Brownsville and Pittsburg, reached 
New Orleans by that extraordinary inland naviga- 
tion, and arrived safely at Philadelphia. This frst 
essay, stimulated. the spirit of enterprize, so con- 
spicuous in the American character; and numerous 
vessels, from one hundred to three hundred and 
fifty tons burthen, are now annually built at several 
ship yards on the Ohio, even as high up as Pitts- 
burg, and bringing down to New Orleans the pro- 
duce of; the upper country consumed there, carry 
to Enrope and to the Atlantic ports of the United 
States, the sugar, the cotton, and the tobacco of 
Louisiana, and of the states of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. : 

That branch of national industry gives value to 
the immense forests of Ohio and of its numerous 
branches, will soon make a considerable and per- 
haps necessary accession to the shipping of the 
United States, and has a tendency to diminish the 
price of freights from New Orleans to the other 
American and foreign ports. The importance of 
this last consideration will be duly felt, if the mag- 
nitude of the exports, of which New Orleans is des- 
tined to be the emporium, be contrasted with the 

robable amount of its importations. For ‘ch are 
he labor, time and expense necessary to ascend 
the rapid stream of the Mississippi, and the nature 
of iis banks annually overflowed on a breadth of 
several miles, precludes the possibility of towing 
paths; that whilst the greater part of the produce 
of the immense country watered by that river and 
and its tributary streams, must necessarily be ex- 
ported through its channel, the importations of a 
considersble portion of that country will continue 
to be supplied from the Atlantic sea ports, by wa- 
ter and iand communications, susceptible of consi- 
derable improvement. And thus, unless another 





autlet te found fora portion of the exports, or 


unless the upper country can supply vessels, those 
exports must necessarily pay a double freight. 
The only impediments to that navigation are, on 
the Tennessee, “the Muscle shoals,” of which no 
particular account has been received; and on the’ 
Ohio, the falls of Louisville. Ordinary boats can 
with difficulty pass these in summer, and the naviga- 
tion is even, during the freshets, dangerous for the 
large vessels. The attention of the legislature 0 
Kentucky, and of the inhabitants of the western 
country generally, has therefore been particularly 
drawn to the opening of a canal at that place. A 
company has been lately incorporated by the state 
of Kentucky for that purpose, with a capital which 
may amount to 500,000 dollars, but a small portion 


of which has yet been subscribed. The expense | 


however is estimated at a sum less than the nomi- 


nal capital. | 3 
The proposed canal would be near two miles in 


length, and must be dug, in some places, to a depth 


of 27, but generally about 16 feet; the breadth at 
the bottom being 20 feet with the necessary slope, 
would make it generally 68 feet wide at top, and in 
particularly places not less than one hundred. The 
fall at low water is about 22 feet, and would require 
three locks of dimensions sufficient to pass ships 
of 490 tons, and drawing 14 feet of water. The 
greatest expense will be that of digging and re- 
moving the earth, which may be estimated at 
400,000 cubic yards, and according to the repre- 
sentation made of the natureof the ground will not 
probably cost more than 200,000 dollars, To this 
may be added 100,000 dollars for the locks and 
other necessary works, making altogether three 
hundred thousand dollars. The greatest difficulty 
seems to be the protection of the locks and canals 
against the rise of the river, which sometimes 
overflows the whole ground through which the ca- 
nal must be opened. 

The expense of the improvements suggested in 
the communications between the Atlantic and wes¢- 
ern waters may be stated as followeth: 

1st. Four artificial roads from the four great west- 
ern rivers, the Alleghany, Monongaliela, Kantawa, 
and Tennessee, to the nearest corresponding Atlan- 
tic rivers, the Sasquehannah or Juniata, the Poto- 
mac, James river, and either the Santee or Savan- 
nah, leaving to the several states the continuation 
of those roads eastwardly to the nearest sea ports. 
Those roads should unite, on each river, points 
f:0m which a permanent and safe navigation down- 
wards could, exeept during theldriest seasons, be 
relied on, and will therefore on each route be es- 
timated at one hundred miles, making altogether 
400 miles, which at 7000 dollars a mile, the mate- 
rials being generally on the spot, would cost 

$2,800,000 

2dly. The improvement of the navi- 
gation of the four Atlantic rivers from 
tide water to the highest practicable 
point, effected principally by canals 
around the falls wherever practicable, 
and by locks whenever necessary. The 
most expensive of these would be the 
proposed canal from Columbia on the 
Susquehannah, either to tidewater, or to 
the Delaware & Chesapeake canal. And 
considering how much has been effected 
already, and may still be done on the 
other rivers by the several incorporated 
companies, it is believed that every 
useful improvement might be complet- 


ed by a public expenditure not exceed- 
ing $1,500,006 
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S3dly. The canal at the falls of Ohio, 


estimated at %300,000 





Making altogether % 4,600,000 

Although a canal navigation, uniting the Atlantic 
and western waters in a direct course across the 
mountains, appears impracticable, yet those moun. 
tains may be turned either on the north by means of 
the Mohawk valley and of lake Ontario, or on the 
south, throngh Georgia and the Mississippi terri- 
tory. The first communication will be noticed un- 
der the head of “the river St. Lawrence and great 
lakes”? Of the second it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the country lying between the sources 
of the rivers Chatahouchee and Mobile, and the 
guiph of Mexico, is an inclined plane, regularly 
descending towards the sea, and that by following 
the proper levels, it presents no natural obstacle to 
the opening of a canal, fed by the waters of the 
two last mentioned rivers, and extending from the 
tide water on the coast of Georgia, to the Missis- 
sippi. The distance in a direct line is about 550 
miles, and to be overcome, requires only time, per- 
severance and labor. When it is recollected that 
sich an undertaking would discharge the Missis- 
sippi into the Atlantic, the remarks already made 
on the trade of that river, and other obvious con- 
siderations, will sufficiently point out its immense 
importance. Nor should the plan, on account of 
its magnitude, be thought chimerical; for the ele 
vation and other natural obstacles of intervening 
ground, or want of a sufficient supply of water, and 
not distance, are the only insuperable impediments, 
to an artificial navigation. 

This work, which is presented not as an imme- 
diate but as a distant object worthy of considera- 
tion, would probably require ten millions of dollars, 
and thirty years for its completion. The annual 
sales of the public lands in the Mississippi territo- 
rv, which are estimated at fifty millions of acres, 
would, after paying the debt due to the state of 
Georgia, afford sufficient funds; and the increased 
value of the residue, would alone more than com- 
pensate the expense. 

It is proper to add, that an inland navigation, 
even for open boats, already exists from New Or- 
leans, by the canal Carondelet, to the lake Pontchar- 
train, thence between the coast and the adjacent 
isLinds to the bay « f Mobile, and up its two princi- 
pul rivers, the Alabama and the Tombigbee, to the 
head of ‘he tide within the acknowledged bounda- 
nes of the United States. The current of these 
two rivers being much less rapid than that of the 
Mississippi, they have long been contemplated, 
particularly the Tombigbee, as affording a better 
communication to the sscending or returning trade 
from New Orleans to the waters of the Tennessee, 
from which they are separated by short portages. 
COMMUNICATIONS BETWEZN THE ATLANTIC RIVERS, 

AND THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE AND GREAT LAKES. 

Vessels ascend the river St. Lawrence from the 
stato Montreal The river Sorel discharges at 
Some distance below that tewn the weters of lake 
Seorge and lake Clrumplain, which penetrate south- 
Wardly within the United States. From Montreal 
‘0 lake Ontario, the ascent of the river St. Law- 
nee is estimated at about two hundred feet. 
hom the eastern extremity of lake Ontario, an in- 
Nd navigation, for vessels of more than 100 tons 
gurthen, is continued more than one thousand 












l€ western and southern extremeties of lake Mi- 





hiles, through lakes Erie, St! Clair and Huron, to | 


Nigan, without any other interruption than that of! ther canal and lock would be necessary around spe 


the falls and rapids of Niagara, between lake Erie 
and lake Ontario. The descent from fort Schlosser 
to Devil’s hole, a distance of fonr miles, which 
includes the perpendicular falls of Niagura, has by 


The whole fall from lake Erie to lake Ontario, 
is estimated at 450 feet, making the elevation 
lake Erie above tide water, six hundred and fifty 
feet. 

Lake Superior, the largest of those inland seas, 
communicates with the northern extremity of lake 
Huron, by the river and rapids of St. Mary’s. 
The full of these is not ascertained: but it is said 
that a small canal has been opened around the 
most difficult part, by the North West fur com- 
pany. 

Five of the Atlantic rivers approach the waters 
of the St."Lawrence, viz: ‘The Penobscot, Kenne- 
beck, Connecticut, the North, or Hudson river, 
and the Tioga branch of the Susquehannah. This 
last river will afford a useful communication with 
the rivers Seneca and Genessee, which empty into 
lake Ontario. The length of the portage has not 
been precisely stated; and the general navigation 
of the Susquehannah has already been noticed. It 
may however be observed, that it is the only Atlan. 
tic river whose sources approach both the western 
waters and those of the St. Lawrence. 

The three eastern rivers afford convenient com- 
munication with the province of Lower Canada, but 
not with that extensive inland navigation, which 
penetrates through the United States, within two 
hundred miles of the Mississippi. No statement 
has been received of any improvement baving yet 
been made on the Penobscot or Kennebeck; anda 
very imperfect account has been obtained of some 
short canals opened around the several falls of 
the river Connecticut. One at Bellows’ falls, in 
the state of Vermont, has been particularly men- 
tioned, atid is the highest improvement on the ri- 
ver. " 

What is called the north river, is a narrow and 
long bay, which in its northwardly course from the 
harbor of New York, breaks through, or turns all 
the mountains, affording a tide navigation for ves- 
sels of 80 tons to Albany and ‘Troy, !60 miles above 
New York. This peculiarity distinguishes the 
North river from all the other bays and rivers of the 
United States. The tide in no other ascends hizh- 
er than the granite ridge, or comes within thirty 
miles of the Blue Ridge, or eastern chain of moun- 
tains. In the North river, it breaks through the 
Blue Ridge at West Point, and ascends above the 
eastern termination of the Catskill, or great west- 
ern chain. 

A few miles above Troy, and the head of the 
tide, the Hudson from the north, and the Mohawk 
from the west, unite their waters, and form the 
North river. ‘Yhe Hudson, in its course upwards, 
approaches the waters of lake Champlain, and the 
Mohawk those of lake Ontario. 

I, Hudson and Champlain, or northern navigation. 

A company Was incorporated several years ago 
by the state of New York, for the purpose of open. 
ing this communication, and a survey taken by Mr, 
Weston, a copy of wiich has not yet been obtain. 
ed. From collateral information, it appears that it 
was proposed to open acanal, 12 miles long, witha 
lockage of 106 feet, from Waterford, at the conflu. 
ence of the Hudson and Mohawk, to the upper end 
of the great falls of Stillwater. This was considered 
as the most diflicult part of the whole route, and 
‘the expense e€stimated at 275,000 dollars. Ane. 








correct measurement been ascertained at 375 feet. 
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falls of fort Miller: but the remainder of the navi- 
gation up the Hudson to fort Edward, does not re- 
quire any material improvement. 
~ " At some distance above fort Edward, it was in- 
tended to connect, by a canal and locks, the Hud- 
son with the JVorth Wood creek at fort Ann. 
The navigation down the creek to Skeensborough 
| is used, but requires to be improved. At this 
Bi place, where fails render another canal necessary, 
North Wood creek empties into the south bay of 
lake Champlain; and thence is a natural sloop na- 
vigation through the whole extent of the lake, 
The expense of the works, from fort Edward to 
Skeensborough, had been estimated at 200,600 dol- 
lars. . 

The funds of the company were insufficient, 
and have, itis said, been expended, without much 
permanent utility, at Stillwater and Skeensbo- 
rough. 

The distance in a straight line tro.:. Waterford 
to Skeensborouyh is fifty miles; and the expense 
of opening a permanent boat navigation, on a pro- 
per plan, through the whole line, is, from imper- 
fect materials, estimated at about 800,000 dollars. 
‘This cnramunication would divert to a port of the 
United Siates the trade of one half of the state 
of Vermont, and of a part of that of New York, 
i which is now principally carried through the chan- 

H ne} of the St. Lawrence, and of the province of 
-, Canada. 

IL. Mohawk and Ontaric, or western navigation. 

A company, incorporated by the state of New 
York, for the improvement of this navigation, Las 
i nfade considerable progress, and an accurate sur- 
vey having heen taken af the distances and levels 
of the greater part of the route, the result will in 
/ the first place be stated. 
DIST. FAtLt. 
Miles Feet. 

From the tide water at Re to Lan- 
sing mills, on the Mohawk, is found the 
greatest impediment to the navigation 
of that river, cunsisting of the Cohoes 
falls, which are 70 feet perpendicular, 
and of a succession of other falls which 
continue to the north river. 

From Lansing mills up the Mohawk 
to Schenectady, the height of the river 
at the time when the survey was taken, 
prevenied Mr. Weston from correctly 
ascertaining the levels. The fall for 
that distance is therefore estimated at 
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17 
From Schenectady to the Little falls, 573 
«“ The Little falls, which,before the im- 
7 : provement made by the company, inter- 
2 supted altagether the navigation, 

From the Little falls to fort Stanwix, 
now Rome, 

This is the head of the navigation, 
and the sammit level between it and 
West Wood creek, a branch of lake 
Ontario, is 9 feet 2 above that part of 
the river Mohawk, where the naviga- 


tion ceases, 


3 


48 594 
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The whole course of the Mohawk is 
therefore, 125 miles in length, and the 
fall through that distance from the sum- 
mit level to tide water is 390 feet. 

At the<istance of one mile and three 
euarters is Wood creek, the bed of 
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which is used to its entrance into lake 
Oneida, the distance along its meanders 
being 23 miles, but in the line in which 
a canal might be cut, only 14 miles, and 
the fall 60 feet, 14 

The Oneida forms a natural canal of 20 
twenty miles in length, and communi- 
cates by the Onondago and Oswego ri- 
vers with lake Ontario. The distance 
by water down those two rivers to 
Oswego, on lake Ontario, is 63 miles. 
The upper part of the navigation is ge- 
nerally good, but the last 12 miles from 
the Oswego falls, which are not passa- 
ble, to lake Ontario, are a continued ra- 
pid. The fall from lake Oneida to lake 
Ontario has not been ascertained by ac- 
tual measurement, but is estimated at 
130 feet. From Rotterdam, on lake 
Oneida, to the mouth of Salmon creek 
on lake Ontario, a few miles east of Os- 
wero, the distance is 22 miles; and the 
ground being favorable, it is expected 
that the line ofcanal would not exceed 
26 miles 


— 


60 


26 150 





60 190 

The elevation of the summit level between the 
Mohawk end and the waters of lake Ontario, be- 
ing only 390 feet above the tide water at Troy, and 
190 feet above lake Ontario, a canal navigation is 
practicable the whole distance. Whether this 
should be attempte: for a sloop or boat navigation, 
must depend, principally, if not altogether, on the 
supply of water. It is stated that the canal, from 
the summit level to Troy, must necessarily follow 
the valley of the Mohawk, and perhaps occasional- 
ly enter and cross the river. Calculated for a boat 
bavigation, the expence may be estimated as fol, 
loweth: 

Mr. Weston estimated the expense of 
a canzl, from Lansing mills to tide water 
at Troy, around the Cohoes falls, at 

The distance from the summit level 
to Lansing mills is 120 miles, and to lake 
Ontario, deducting the 20 miles occupied 
by lake Oneida, 40 miles, together 160 
miles of canal, the digging of which at 
8000 a mile, is 

The fall from the summit level to 
Lansing mills is 250 feet, and to lake On- 
tario 190 feet, together 440 feet lock- 
age, which will require 55 locks of eight 
feei lift each. These, at 7,500 dollars, 
the cost of the stone locks erected by 
che company at the Little falls, will cost 
about 

Feeder and aqueducts may be estima- 
ted at 


$259,009 


1,280,000 


420,000 
250,100 





Mzking altogether two millions two hun- 
dred thousand dollars 2,200,000 
Itis not believed that a sloop navigation, if practi- 
cable, could be effected for a less sum than five mil 
lions of dollars. The following works have already 
been completed by the company: : 
At the Little fails a canal, three quarters of a 
mile in length, has been opened, and a descent of 
42 feet effected by six locks of solid masonry, each 
of which is 70 feet long, and 12 feet wide. At the 
German flats, four miles above the Little falls, 
another canal, one mile in length, with two stone 
locks of the same materials and dimensions, effects 





ia descent often feet. 
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“Little falls, and brick locks on the summit canal. 


plain, $800,000 
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On the summit level acana!, ene mile and three 
year in length, and supplied with water from 
the river Mohawk by a short feeder, unites that ri- 
ver and Wood creek, by means of two locks of the 
same dimensions and materials, one at each extre-| 
mity of the canal. All those canals are two feet 
and a half deep, 24 wide at bottom, and 25 at top, 
and admit boats of ten tons. It is proper to state, 
that, at first,’wooden locks had been erected at the 


At both places they had become totally unfit for 
service at the end of seven years, and it was ne- 
cessary to replace them by stone locks: a circum- 
stance which increased considerably the expense 
of the undertaking. 

Several minor improvements have been made on 
the Mohawk; and the navigation of Wood creek, of 
which the principal defect is want of water, has 
Deen improved by raising dams, and by theerec- 
tion of four temporary woocen locks. But untila 
canal shall have been opened the whole distance 
from the summit level to lake Oneida, the navi- 
gation will be imperfect, and the prefits inconside- 
rable. 

The funds of the company do not enable them to 
undertake the necessary improvements at the two 
extremities of the line, a canal around the Coboes 
falls to tide water, and another canal from lake 
Oneida to lake Ontario. The usual portage at the 
first place is, from Schenectady to Albany; and a, 
very good and expensive artificial road of 16 miles, 
made by another company, unites the two towns. 
Another company has lately been incorporated, 
for the purpose of making an artificial road at 
the other extremity of the line, from Rotterdam, 
ontlake Oneida, to Salmon creek, on lake Ontario. 

The capital of the company is 252,000 dollars, of 
which the state of New York owns 92,000; but with 
the exception of one dividend of 3 per cent. all the 
tolls have been applied to the works; and including 
these and a debt of 20,000 dollars due by the com- 
pany, the wholefexpenditure amounts to $370,000. 
The annual tolls do not yet exceed 13,000, dollars. 

Ill. Atugara. 

The fall from lake Erie to lake Ontario has alrea- 
dy been stated at 450 feet. A company had also 
been incorporated by the state of New York for 
the purpose of opening a canal at this place: but it 
does not appear that any thing ever was attempted 
after the survey had been made. The intention 
seems to have been to open a canal navigation for 
boats only, from fort Schlosser to Devil’s hole; 
the lake itself and Giles’ creek would have supplied 
the water, and the expense was estimated at 437,000 
dollars. 

It is however evident that the canal, in order to 
be as eminently useful as the nature of the under- 
taking seems to require, should be on such scale 
as to admit vessels which can navigate both lakes. 
Considering the distance, which in that case must 
be extended to about ten miles, and the lockage of 
A50 feet, it is not believed that the expense can be 
estimated at less than 1,000,000 dollars. 

The works necessary tofeffect watercommunica. 
tions between the tide water of the North river, the 
St. Lawrence, andjall the lakes, (lake-Superior only 
excepted) are therefore estimated at four millions 
of dollars, viz. 

Northern navigation to lake Cham- 


{ 


Western navigation to lake Ontario, 2,200,000 
Falls of Niagara for a sloop navigation, 1,000,000 





The papers relative to those communications-will 
be found under the letter (B.) but the utility of 
these will not be confined to the extensive navica- 
tion of the lakes themselves. For the mountains 
being completely turned, when arrived into lake 
Erie, the ridge which separates the waters emptv- 
ing into that and into lake Michigan, from the 
northern branches of the Ohio, and from the waters 
of the Mississippi, is of a moderate elevation, and 
is gradually depressed in its ‘course westwardly ~_ 
There is no doubt of the practicability of openin 
canals, at a future period, between several of * 
waters, either by selecting proper levels, or b 
means of short tunnels across favorable parts of the 
ridge. It will be sufficient at present to point out 
vy hag 8 Ni vie en ag now in use. 

ne distance from lake Erie to lake | 
an extensive and important sailed Nepeetn’ 
which is the source of the Canowango branch of 
the Alleghany, is seven miles by a continual ascent 
ee soi ion of which is not ascertained 

rom Presqu’ isle, on lake Erie, to Le 
French creek, another branch of the aMehieyinn 
distance is sixteen miles, anda company is iene ) 
rated, by the state of Pennsylvania, for makin ras 
— road across that portage. ; = 

he navigation from lake Chetou 
Le Buef to Piitsburg, offers no fir el dog 
ever the waters are high; and the greater part of 
the salt now consumed in the north-west counties 
of Pennsylvania, as far as Pittsburg, and some dis- 
tance down the Ohio, is brought from the salt 
springs of New York, by Oswego, through lake 
Ontario; then across the portage of Niagara to lake 
Eric, and thence by either of the two last mention- 
ed portages to the waters of the river Alleghany 

The distance from the place where the Cavene 
a river emptying into lake Erie, ceases to be age. 
guble, to the navigable waters of the Maskingum 
which empties into the Ohio 170 miles below Pitts. 
burg, is only six miles; and a company is said to 
formed for the improvement of that communica- 

ion. he 
_ Sandusky river and the Scioto take their sources 
in the same swamp. The navigation of the Miami 
of lake Erie is interrupted by some falls; but its 
upper branches approach those of the Miami of the 
Ohio, and of the Wabash, and are stated as bein 
ay — same level. J 

_ The Ilinois river, which empties into tl issis- 
sippi above St Louis, rises in 5 await, eebek when 
the waters are high, affords a natural canoe navi- 
gation to the sources of Chicago creek, a short 
stream which falls into lake Michigan, at its south- 
ern extremity. 

Another communication, gener::]y ) 
Indian traders, is that from Sona mi dg os ~ A 
Michigan, to the Mississippi, by Fox river, and the 
Quisconsing. Nor is there any doubt that if the in- 
land navigation between the North river and the 
lakes was completely opened, the whole Indian 
trade, either of the Mississippi by lake Michigan, 


j or of the north-west by lake Superior, must neces. 


sarily centre in an Atlantic port of the United 
States; a consideration of minor importance, as a 
commercial object, when compared with the other 
advantages of that great communication, but of 
great weight in its relation to the political inter 
course ofthe United States with the Indians. 
INTERIOR CANALS. 

Under this denomination wiil be included all the 
canals of which any knowledge has been obtained 
and which are not immediately on the rivers open- 





4,000,000 


ing communications with the western waters or with 
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those ofthe S:. Lawrence, although some «cf them 
may be considered as extending those communica- 
tions to more remote sea ports. The documents 
from which the information is extracted will be 
dound unJler the letters (C. ¢.) : 

I. Merrimack. 

The navigation of that river, which, rising in the 
state of New Hampshire, falls into the sea at New- 
buryport «efter a course of 180 miles, is interrupted 
by several fulls. A canal, called Blodget’s canal, 
has been opened around Asmoskcag falls. Lower 
down, and about 40 miles from the sea, the Essex 
canal, 4 miles in length, and admitting boats draw- 
ine thres feet and ahalf, will open a communicxtion 
around the Petucket falls, effecting through 3 locks 
a descent of 34 feet. From the lower extremity 
of the canal, the river is navigable to the head of 
the tide at Haverhill, although the fall be 45 feet 
Within that distance. No particular account has 
been received of the capital expended, but is is be- 
lieved that the work will be profitable to the un- 
dertakers. 

‘the Middlesex canal, uniting the waters ofthat 
yiver wih the harbor of Boston, is however the 
greatest work of the kind whici has been complet- 
ed in the United States, : 

The canal, 12 feet wide and 34 feet deep, draws 
its supply of water from Sudbury or Cancord river, 
a branch of the Merrimack, and from the summit 
ground extends six miles with a descent of 28 fect 
to the Merrimack above the Patucket falls, and 22 
qniles with a descent of 107 feet to the tide water 
of the harbor of Boston. The descent to the Merri- 
mack is effected by three, and that to tide water, 
by nineteen locks. They are all 99 feet long, 12 
feet wide, of solid masonry and exceilent workman- 
ship. 

In order to open that canal, it was necessary to 
dig in some places at the depth of 20 feet, to cut 
through ledges of rocks, to fill some vallies and 
morasses, and to throw several agueducts across 
the intervening rivers. One of these, across the 
river Shawshine, is 280 feet long, and 22 feet 
above the river. All those obstacles have been 
overcome, and boats of 24 tons, 75 feet long and 
11 feet wide, can navigate the canal. Those in 
most general use are of smaller dimensions, and 
are drawn by two horses at the rate of three miles 
anhour. A raft of one mile in length and contain- 
ing eight hundred tons of timber, has been drawn 
by two oxen, part of the way at the rate of one 
mize an hour. Common boats pass from one end 
of the canal tothe other in'12 hours. The capital 
expended on the work js stated at 478,000 dollars, 
and the water rights and necessary land cost a fur- 
ther sum of 58,000 dollars. The total expense has 
cxceeded 550,000 dollars: the tolls have never yet 
exceeded 17,000 dollars a year, but are increas- 
ing. 

, ee other canals have been contemplated in 
the state of Massachusetts, intended to unite the 
waters of Providence or Patucket river, with those 
of Charles river, which falls into the harbor of Bos- 
ion, and of the river Connegticut. The grounds 
have be¢n surveyed but no particular description 
has been obtained, and the works have not yet been 
commenced. 

Il. Schuylkill and Delaware. 

A company was incorporated several years ago 
by the state of Pennsylvania, for opening a canal 
from Norristown, on the riyer Schuylkill, to the 
tide water of the Delaware at Philadelphia. The 
distance is 16 miles, the fali 53 feet, and the canal, 
deriving its water from the Schuylkill, would have 
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been carvitd ona level to Pailadelphia, and in its 
descent to the Delaware, supplied the city with 
water, and the shipping with docks. The expense 
had been estimated at 533,000 dollars; the work 
was commenced, one third part of the digging ef- 
fected, and a considerable sum expended. But 
either from want of funds, or from an improper se- 
lection of the ground, or from other causes not 
fully understood, the undertaking, if not altoge- 
ther abandoned, has been suspended for several 
years. . 

This canal was intended as the first link of an 
extensive western communication. The Schuylkill, 
from Norristown to Reading, 46 miles higher up 
the river, being navigable a great portion of the 
year, was consiJered as the next link, 

Il. Schuylkjll and Susqguehannah, 

Another compasy was incorporated, fer the pur- 
pase of opening an inland navigation between Read- © 
ing, on the Schuylkill, to Middletown, on the Sus- 
quehannah. Both towns are in the great Lime 
stone valley beyond the Blue Ridge, and the dis- 
tance is 7Q miles. It had been at first supposed 
that it would be sufficient to cut a canal four miles 
in Jength, on the summit level between the two ri- 


‘vers, and thereby to unite the Tulpehocken, which 


fails into the Schuy!kill, with the Quitipahila, “a 
branch of the Swatara, which empties into the Sus- 
quehannah. But it was soon ascertained that the 
original plan of improving, by a succession of dams, 
the navigation of those small rivers was erroneous, 
and that it would be necessary to cut a canal the 
whole way. 

The summit level is at an elevation of 510 feet 
above the Schuyikill, and of 308 feet above the 
Susquehannah. Adjacent springs are considered 
sufficient for the upper locks: and the creeks would 
afier a short descent afford an abundant supply.— 
The proposed dimensions of the canal were a 
breadth of 20 feet at the bottom,and a depth of three 
feet and a half; and the expence was estimated at 
near 1,500,000 dollars. 

The work was commenced: the ¢anal has been 
cut the whole distance of 4 miles on the summit 
level; five locks made of brick have been construct- 
ed, and and water rights have been purchased, 
and a considerable capital has been expended. But 
although the state of Pennsy lvania has permitted 
the company to raise 266,000 dollars by lottery, 
and is bound to pay to them 300,000 dollars when- 
ever the work shall have been completed, it re- 
mains suspended for want of funds. 

The great lockzge necessary for this canal, is the 
principal objection to that line of communication; 
and it has been suggested that a canal from Co- 
lumbia on the Susquehannah, to tide water, or to 
the great Delaware and Chesapeake canal, would 
be much less expensive, and equally beneficial both 
to the interior country and to Philadelphia, This 
question, as many others suggested in this report, 
cannot be decided by any but practical and skil- 
ful engineers. , 

IV. Appomattox. 

A company has been incorporated for opening 4 
canal from the upper end of the falls of that river, 
which is the south branch of James river, to Pe- 
'tersburg on the head of the tide. The distance is 
five miles, and the descent more than thirty feet to 
a bason, about 60 feet above the tide in which the 
canal will terminate. The water is drawn from the 
river,and the canal 16 feet wide, 3 feet deep and ad- 
mitting boats of 6 tons, isnearly completed. The 
capital already expended amounts. to sixty thou- 





}sand dollars. But the company own thirty negroes, 
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and suppose that their labor, and a further sum of 
ten thousand dollars, will be sufficient to bnild the 
locks, and to dig about half a mile which remains 
to be cut in order to open the communication be. 
tween the river and the bason. ‘his work, which 
has been carried oa with much zeal, and at a small 
expense, will open an important navigation of near 
100 miles. 
V. Netise and Beaufort. 

The harbor of Beaufort, in North Carolina, and 
which must not be confounded with that of the 
same name in South Carolina, admits vessels draw- 
ing eighteen feet of water. Ocracoke inlet,the only 
navigable entrance into the Pamtico and Albemarle 
sounds,that extensive estuary of the rivers Chowan, 
Roanoke, Tar and Nuese, has less water, and is 70 
miles from Newbern, on the last mentioned river. 
The distance between Newport, or Beaufort river, 
and the Neuse, being only three miles, and the ele- 
vation of the highest intervening ground no more 
than seven feet above tide water, a canal uniting the 
two rivers, was undertaken by a company incorpo- 
rated for that purpose by the state of North Caro- 
lina. All the shares have, from particular circum. 
stances, become the property of one individual; and 
the work which had been commenced some years 
ago, is now suspended. 

VI. Cape Fear River. 

A company incorporated by the same state for 
improving the navigation of this river, after having 
exhausted a portion of their funds, which did not 
exceed twelve thousand dollars, in fruitless at- 
tempts to improve the natural navigation of the ri- 
ver, haye opened a canal with a lock, which opens 
a safe passage round the Buck horn or great falls, 
seven miles below the junction of the Deep and Haw 
river. Another canal, six miles in length, with two 
locks, is necessary around Smilie’s falls. Neurly 
half that distance has been completed; but the work 
is now suspended for want of funds. The legisla. 
ture has lately authorised the company to increase 
their capital. 

VIL. New Orleans. 

The canal Carondelet, which has already been 
mentioned, extends, from Bayou St. John, to the 
fortifications or ditch of the city, and thereby opens 
an inland communication with lake Pontchartrain. 
A company is incorporated by the territorial legisla- 
ture, for the purpose of repairing and improving 
that work, and of uniting the canal by locks with 
the Mississippi. Independent of other advantages, 
this undertaking would enable government to trans. 
port with facility and use the same naval force for 
the defence of both the Mississippi and luke Pont- 
chartrain, the two great avenues by which New. 
Orleans may be approached from the sea. 





TURNPIKE, OR ARTIFICIAL ROADS. 

A great nuinber of artificial roads have been 
completed in the eastern and middle states, at an 
expense varying from less than one thousand to 
fourteen thousand dollars a mile. ‘The labor be- 
siowed on the least expensive species consists in 
shortening the distance, diminishing the ascent of 
hills, removing rocks, levelling, raising and giving 
a proper shape to the bed of the roads, draining them 
by ditches, and erecting bridges over the interven- 
ing streams, But the natural suil of the road is 
used, instead of covering it with a stratum of gra- 
vel or pounded stones. 

It appears by one of the papers marked ().) un- 
der which letter will be found all the information 
which has been obtained respecting roads, that fif- 
ty turnpike companies have been incorporated, 
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since the year 1803, in the state of Connecticut 
alone; and that the roads undertaken by those com- 
panies are all of that description. ‘fhirty nine of 
those roads, extending together 770 miles, are com- 
pleted. The most expensive is that from New= 
Haven to Iariford, which has cost 79,261 dollars; 
or, the distance being 34 miles and three quarters, 
at the rate of 2,280 dollars a mile: but about 18 900 
dollars of the capital have been expended in the 
purchase of the land through which the road is 
carried. Thenett income on this road, deducting 
the annual repairs and expenses from the annual 
tolls, does not exceed 3,000 dollars. Of six of the 
roads, which together extend 120 miles, 0 account 
has been received. The other thirty-two extend 


‘together 615 miles, and have cost only 340,000 do!- 


lars, or on an average at the rate of 520-dollars a 
mile: and it seems that the aggregate of annual 
tolls, on the whole, is 86,000 dollars; from which 
deducting the annual repairs and expenses, amount- 
ing to 45,000 dollars, leaves a nett income of 38,009 
dollars, or of about eleven per cent. on the capital 
expended. 

No particular account has been received of the 
roads in the other eastern states; but it is known 
that, besides some of a similar description with 
those of the state of Connecticut, several of a more 
expensive kind have been completed, particularly 
in Massachusetts. The cast has varied from 3,000 
to 14,000 dollars a mile; and amongst. the artificial 
roads of the first prade, may be mentioned those 
from Boston to Providence, to Salem, and to New- 
buryport. These sre ail covered with an artificial 
stratum of gravel or pounded stones, and finished 
in the most substantiol manner. Great -xpense 
has also been incurred in order to shorten the dis- 
tance without exceeding the angle of ascent, which 
is fixed at 5 degrees; and itis stated that the road 
to Newburyport, 52 miles in length, and in which 
marshes and rocks presented considerable obsta- 
cles, has cost 400,000 dollars, or at the rate of 
12,500 dollars a mile. Those expensive roads, 
however useful and permanent, appear to be much 
less profitable than those of Connecticut.- The Sa- 
lem road is said to yield six per cent. another road 
has been stated as yielding eight per cent. the in- 
come of all the others in the state of Massachuseits, 
is said not to exceed on an average three per cent, 
and that of the road from Boston to Newburyport, 
amounts to no more than two per cent. 

A greater capital has been vested on turnpike 
roads in the state of New York, than in any other, 
In less than seven years, sixty-seven companies have 
been incorporated, with a nominal capital of near 
five millions of dollars, for the purpose of making 
more than 3000 miles of artificial roads; and twenty- 
one other companies have also been incorporated 
with a capital of four hundred thousand doilars, 
for the purpose of erecting twenty-one toll bridges, 
Although,no particular account has been received 
either of the capital actually expended, of the av- 
nual amount of tolls, or of the materials of the 
roads, it is known that great progress has been 
made; and it has been stated tha: nine hundred 
miles of roads were already completed by twenty- 
eight companies, whose capital amounted to 
1,800,000 doilars, and who had 200 miles of road 
more to finish, 

Those roads extend in every direction, but 
particularly from every town or village on the 
North river, westwardly and north westwardiy, 
towards the waters of the Susquchannah, and thos: 
gf the great lakes. The mosi expensive is that 





from Albany to Schenectady, fourteen miles long, 
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and which has cost at the rate of ten thousand dol. 
jars a mile. Near one hundred and forty miles of 
roads extending westwardly from Albany and Sche- 
nectady, appear to have cost at tie rate of 2,500 or 
090 dollars a mile. .‘I'he expense of all the others 
does not scem on an average to exceed 1,250 dol- 
lars a mile. ' 

More detailed information has been obtained re- 
specting the roads in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

In New Jersey a turnpike road has lately been 
completed trom ‘I'renton to Brunswick. ‘The dis- 
tance is 25 miles; the greatest angle of ascent S 
degrees, and the road is nearly in a Straight line, 

he only considerable obstruction being the “Sand 
Hills,” through which it wag necessary to dig at the 
depth of thirty feet, in order not 1o exceed tlre an- 
gle of ascent. The road is 36 feet wide, fifteen 
feet of which are covered with about six inches of 
gravel. A few wooden bridges, with stone abut- 
ments and piers, have been crected acrossthe-inter- 
vening streams, ‘the whole expense is stated at 
2,500 dollars a mile. From Brunswick the road 
will be extended to Elizabethtown, and the work 
is now progressing. Another road has been under- 
taken in the same state from Brunswick to Easton, 
on theriver Delaware. ‘Iie distance is 43 miles, 
of which eleven have been completed at an expense 
of 40,000 dollars. This road will be more expen- 
sive than the preceding, both on account of the 
ground, the bridges being more numerous, and the 
Blue Ridge, (Musconekong mountain) intervening: 
and because a more substantial facing or greater 


’ thickness of gravel is requisite. ‘Ihe funds of the 


company are exhausted, 
1+¢ In Pennsylvania, artificial roads of the most sub- 
stantial kind, haye been compicied, or are progress- 
ing, from Philadelphia, in sundry directions. 

The principal are to Bristol and Tremton, 12 miles 


_of which are completed; to Germantown and Perki- 


omen, with two branches, to Willow Grovejand 
to Chesnut Hill; and to Lancaster and Columbia, 
with a branch to Harrisburg. 

The distance from Philadelphia to Perkiomen 
is 25 miles and a quarter; the two other branches 
extend, one ten miles and the other seven miles and 


an balf; making together near 43 miles. ‘The angle of 


asceni is four degrees; the breadth of the road fifty 
feet, of which 28 feet, having a convexity of fifteen 
inches, are covered witha siratum either of gravel 
18 inches thick, or of pounded stones 12 inches 
thick. One half of the stones forming the lower 
part of the stratum, are broken into pieces not 
more than five inches in diameter: the other half 
or upper part of the stratum consists of stones bro- 
ken into pieces not more than two inches and a half 
in diameter; and this difference in the size of the 
stones is represented as a considerable defect. 
Side or summer roads extend on each side of the 
gravel or stone road. ‘The five miles next to Phi- 
Jadelphia, have cost. at the rate of 14,517 dollars a 
mile. The other 20 miles and a half at the rate of 
10,490 dollars a mile. Yet there were no natural 
impediments, and only smail bridges or: cuiverts 
were necessary. ‘The capital expended on these 25 
miles and a half is 285,000 dollars: the tolls amount 
to 19,000 dollars: the annual repairs and expe::ses 
to 10,000 dollars: the nett income is about .9,000 
dollars, a little more than turee per cent. on the ca- 
pital eapended. 

The distance from the Schuylkill, at Philadel- 
phia, to Lancaster, is 62 miles and a quarter.” Ex- 
clusively of the side or summer roads, twenty-four 
eet of the bed of the road ure covered with a 
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stratum of pounded stones 18 inches thick in the 
middle of the road, and decreasing each way to 12 
inches. The Valley hills are the most elevated 
and steep on the road; but the angle of ascent no 
where exceeds 4 degrees. Stone bridges have 
been erected across all the intervening streams. 


‘That across the Conestogo, consistingjof nine arch- 


es, is private property; and the most expensive 
built by the company, is that across the Brandy- 
wine, consisting of three arches of solid masonry, 
and which cost 12,000 dollars. The capital of the 
company amounted to 360,000 dollars; but this be- 
ing insufficient, it became necessary to appla con- 
siderable portion of the tolls to the completion of 
the work. ‘The whole expense amounts to 465,000 
dollars, or at therate of about 7,500 dollars a mile. 
The annual tolls have not yet exceeded 25,000 dol- 
lars; and the annual repairs and expenses are esti- 
mated at 13,000, leaving a nett income of about 
12,000 dollars. ‘I'he prospect of an increased pro- 
fit, derived from the proposed extension of the 
road, has, however, raised the price of tliat stock 
nearly to par. 

The Lancaster road, the first extensive turnpike 
that was completed in the United States, is the first 
link of the great western communication from Phi- 
fadelphia. It has been extended ten miles west- 
wardly to Columbia on the Susquehannah, and ano- 
ther branch is now progressing northwestwardly to 
Harrisburgh, also on the Susquehannah, and 36 
miles from Lancaster. ‘The state of Pennsylvania 
has also incorporated two companies in order to ¢x- 
tend the road by two different routes as far as 
Pittsburg on the Ohio, and near 300 miles from 
Philadeiphia. The southern route, following the 
miin post road, passes by Bedford and Somerset. 
The northern route passes by Huntingdon anc 
Frankstown, the highest point to which the Juniata 
branch of the Susquehannah is navigable. To this 
route the state has authorized a subscription of 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

Other roads, ina northwest direction from Phila- 
delphia, towards the Genessee and Vresqu’isle on 
lake Erie, are also progressing, and have been en- 
couraged by the subscriptions or donations of the 
legislature. They are generally on a much less 
expensive plan than those in the direction of Pitts- 
burg. A section of thirty miles from Lausanne 
on the Lehigh, to Nescopeck on the Susquehannah, 
has been completed at the expense of 36,000 dol- 
lars, by a company; and it is intended to extend it 
70 miles further to Newton, on the Tioga branch 
of the Susquehannah. 

(fO BE CONTINUED.) 








Much matter is lying over. ‘he proceedings of 
a meeting at Elkton, Md. respecting a bank there, 
with several other things relating to a subject 
which now occupies so large a share of the public 
attention, shall be inserted in our next. 





(7 The cenerar invex, to the great relief of the 
editor, is this day finished! It will be forwarded 
immediately to those who have ordered and pat! 
for it. Other gentiemen desiring copies of it, may 
obtain them by having the payment of three dol- 
lars for it endorsed on their bills of the current 
year, by any of the agents of the Reeister; or by 
remitting it with the amount of the present year’s 
subscription, as usual. This is the condition on 
which it may be had at present; but it is not pro- 
bable that itcan be had very long, except by those 
purchasing complete sets. One of the departments 


of the vovernment of the United States has erderet 
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TWELVE copies; and as before observed, the unap- 
propriated copies are only about 300. 


b 


(FThough much industry has been used, it was 
found impossible to get through with the bills 
usually forwarded to different places, in the pre- 
sent week. We hope to fivish this part of our bu- 
ness before our next publication,to give our friends 
an early opportunity of satisfying our little claims 
upon them. ; ’ 

The “Septennial Retrospect” shall be speedily 
resumed. The propased notice of events in South 
America will be enriched with a great mass of sta- 
tistical facts. : 

The present rate of emigration may be called 
prodigious. We have a list of reported arriv«ls 
for the week ending yesterday, which shall be pre- 
served as a curiosity. The aggregate of emigrants 
cannot have been less than $000! 








Equalization of Exchange. 

Let every Shylock leave his hole, and in the open 
day boldly sharpen his knife, to take “the pound of 
flesh” nearest the heart of his honest neighbor! 
Whet, away,—“legitimate” descendants of those 
whom HEavesLy PURITY lashed with cords, and 
drove headlong from the temple of Gop, polluted 
by their infamous exchanges of money, for the 
day your triumph is athand! It is no longer neces- 
sary toavoid the public.indignation, that you should 
do business in secret, and ask passers-by, will you be 
shaved, sir—you may unblushingly loll at your ease 
and rest assured of plenty of customers. You 
may cut deep iustead of merely skinuing as hereto- 
fore—strike at the arteries of the public body and 
get blood enough at once to swim in, being no 
Jonger contented with leeching it from the veins of 
labor. Sucad 1s TRE DECREE OF THE KAG-BARONS— 
they have resolved to give extent dnd RESPECTABILI- 
tx to your profession! Nothing is now wanting 
to the perfection of the “paper system,” but the 
consent of the people—to stand still, and let its 
manufacturers have their will of them! But——if 
the people do stand still, and with arms folded 
like Russian slaves, patiently bear the application 
of your knives they will deserve to be cursed 
with all the charities of the “Holy Inquisition,” and 
be—condemned “standing, sitting, walking, lying, 
sleeping and waking,” and even merit after death 
to be buried in the highways, with stakes driven 
through their carcases, as se/f-murderers for 
there is a point at which forbearance is most crimi- 
nai. 

Here is the decree of the barons:— 

(crRCULAR.) 
Bank of the United States, Aug. 28, 1818. 

Sir,—l am directed to inform you, that the notes 
of this bank, which are made payable at its several 
offices of discount and deposit, will mot be received 
at this bank, after this day; except in payment of 
debts due to the United States. Such notes, how- 
ever, of the offices, as your bank may have receiv- 
ed, during this day, will be received in exchange, 
to-morrow morning. 

(Signed) 








JONA, SMITH, Cashier. 
Esq. Cashier Bank. 

What was the great condition on which the Bank 
of the United States was incorporated? It was, that 
the exchange should be egualized—that we should 
have what was called a “NATIONAL CURREN.- 
CY.” It was for the sake of these things, so much 
to be desired, that the constitution was exceediagly 








some who voted for chartering this bank:—and what 
has already bappened? In two short years the last 
vestige of a balance in favor of the people for the 
immense advantages bestowed to very “‘belzebubs 
in speculation,” is wrested from them with a degree 
of impudence equalled only by its violation of every 
principle of common justice, if not of common ho- 
nesty.* 

The whole course of the monied transactions 
of the United States are changed in one day, with- 
out previous intimation of the design, or a moment 
of time being allowed tothe public to prepare for 
it. Iam lost in astonishment when 1 contemplate 
this high-banded measure. “Alexander the deli- 





}verer” or the dey of Algiers, would have paused 


before being guilty of its fellow; and certainly, 
would have issued their orders to their slaves in a 
less insolent stile. 

Some have endeavored to soften the procedure 
by saying, such was the practice of the old bank of 
the United States. It was so, partially, and per- 
haps generally. But the condition of the establish- _ 
ment of the new bank was, that it should not aet 
as tlre old bank did; and the old usage is no more 
an exause for the present rule, than it is for one 
man to commit burglary, because another of. the 
same name committed the same erime several 
years ago. 

It is not easy for me to guess the precise inten- 
tion of this act—and be it remembered, that banks 
no more than kings, are bound to assign a reason 
for their wishes or will! Perhaps, the bank, 
embarrassed by the dreadful amount of its stock- 
notes, has resolved upon it as the only means of 
keeping up the makers of them; for their stock 
will not pay the amounts that some have had 
accommodated on the faith of it;—and if it were 
forced into the market, would probably reduce the 
price to par, though now nominally quoted at 
125.+ Perhaps, as the government of the U. 
Siates is about to reclaim five millions of the peo- 
ple’s money, which the bank has long had a gratui- 
tous use of, it is its design to draw the whole of 
this sum directly from the state banks, be denying 
to them the credits heretofore received by fre: 
deposits of the notes of what must now be farcically 
called the “‘national currency,” no matter where 
pavable.+ Perhaps, as congress and the state 
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*The notice at the New-York branch was pe- 
remptory—and the like was prebably issued at 
every shop in the United States. The suddenness 
of the measure is unpardonable. (_pBut the dog, 
grasping at the shadow in the water, lost the meat. 
in his mouth. The bank may feel a momentary 
ease, but there will be are-action; and reputation: 
once lost is not easily regained. 

ti am informed that this is probably the leading 
cause of the offensive procedure. Lumbered with 
aLmost tens of millions in stock notes, and with the 
United States’ part of the capital inactive, as to 
the production of money, the great resource of the 
bank has been the public deposits; and a part of 
these being withdrawn, has friglttened them into 
what must be esteemed a suicidal act for it is 
impossible that the people will bear with it, 

+The amount of our money which the govern. 
ment of the U. States is about to appropriate to 
the payment of our debts, is stated to be 5,076,85U 
Collars—being half the amount of the unredeemec 
Louisiana stock—of this, nearly 1,300,000 is paya- 
ble at London, and 2,500,000 at Amsterdam; the 
rest is on the books of the several loan offices in 








strained; if not sensibly violated, in the opinions of! 


the United States. 
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legislatures are soon to be in session, the bank in- 
tends to make the pusttc misERy an agent to siifle 
enquiry, or to demand something not yet prepared 
for public view. Perhaps, it is only to convert 
the bank into a vast shaving shop in which grave 
men assembied round the board, shall fix the jew bro- 
kerage to be exacted of the people, from time to 
time, and at all times, as they see proper.” Per- 
haps, lastly, the report may be true, that there 
have have not been any real! sales of stock in Eng- 
land for a considerable time, and that John Bull’s 
folks, not liking the stock-note part of the establish- 
ment, and deeming it a “yankee trick,” have re- 
solved to have nothing more to do with it, until 
the stock is really paid for, as it was originally in-: 
tended by congress, and expected by the people, ; 
that it should be.t ee 

But, whatever may be the design of this pro-. 
cedure, or to whatever cause it may be ascribed, 
fhis result is certain, that every man in the United | 
States, 50 or 100 persons excepted, will suffer by 
n§ for it has rent the chain of business from 
one end of the country to the other, and positively 
stopped the solvent Jocal banks from affording 
their accustomed accommodations. {t will give) 
business to perhaps one thousand additional brokers 
in the United States, and employ many additional 
milJions in shaving, which ought to be devoted to 
honest purposes. For all the offices, it seems, are 
ordered to follow the lead of the mother iniquity— 
notes even of the mother bank were refused at the 
ofiice in Baltimore, without a moment’s previous 
{public] intimation that they would not be receiv- 
éd, and this was the case every where.| 

‘The facilities of remittance being thus at once 
destroyed, tlhe discount hitherto paid on good bank 
bills nvust be advanced, and many others that were 
at par, or nearly as good as at par, will be from 
two to jive per cen. under it.§ For the state banks 
must reject each other’s paper; and their custom 
of drawing upon one another must be greatly di- 
minished, -if not altogether discontinued—unless 
they loudly appeal to the people and combine to 
supnort themselves against the bank of the United 
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*Phis brokerage has already taken place—24 per 
cent. I am told, is required between Baltimore and 
Washington city—sth ways, I presume! 

ti believe this is a very serious fact—and it is 
added, that attempts to fawn certain portions of 
the stock in London, have failed. Whether this 
intended pawning was the act of the bank, or of 
some of the huge speculators in its stock, I am not 
advised; nor is the difference very great, be that 
as it may. And there is not any thing doing in the 
stock of the bank in the United States. MWobody 
wants to buy. 

|The procecure may well be esteemed impudent 
—in fact, it smells strongly of dishonesty. ‘he 
bank had secretly determined that to-morrow it 
would not receive such and such notes—and, there- 
fore, to-day, it puid oui nothing bus such notes’ If I 
were to give to one of my workmen, in payment of 
his wages, a bank-bill to-day which I privately knew 
would not be current to-morrow, and it remained 
on his hands—he would very nearly think that I 
was a speculator. 1 had written a word where 
the dash is, that probably would have been easier 
understood than that of “speculator;” but it is un- 
courtly, and my meaning will be discovered with- 
out it. 

§I calculate my own loss at 100 dollars per month, 
for two montlis to come. A preity specimen of 





| passed into the hands of their euemies.”’ 
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States. But their appeal may be in vain—too few 
of them have deserved even mercy at our hands, 

What then is to be done? The people must them- 
selves rise up and command what reason and jus- 
tice have begged for. They must speak a language 
to their representatives that will be heard, and 
felt to shake the foundations of the capitol at Wash- 
ington, and at the seats of the governments of the 
several states. It isthe opinion of many, and in- 
deed, tt seems a just one, that not only the spirit, 
but the letter of the charter of the bank of the 
United States was grossly violated on the very day 
that the books were first opened, and especially in 
the general evasion of the payment of the second 
and third instalments, by the great stockholders— 
Let the facts be severely enquired into. Let the 
public voice demand that every member of con- 
greis who is a stockholder in this bank, or a sha- 
ver of notes, (_Pshall retire from his seat when the 
matter is discussed, under penalty of the PUBLIC SCORN, 
that the subject may be pIStIwrERESTEDLY acted upon, 
as every subject ought to be—and the insiitution witi 
be reformed or be destroyed as right shal! appear to 
demand of the representatives of an abused people. 
I wrote the word “destroyed” with perfect cool- 
ness and deliberation; and perhaps, itis well, that 
at a time of peace and when the goverament is un- 
embarrassed, as to funds, the subject is presented 
for consideration. The institution is exceedingly. 
powerful. A principal stockholder and one of the 
directors of the mother bank, has observed, that 
he “trembled for the standing of the government, and 
for the liberties of the people, if this great engine ever 
: The proba- 
bility is, that a majority of the stock which is reals 
ly paid for, belongs to British subjects already; and 
if need requires, enough convenient tools may be 
found in the United States to manage it as lord 
Castlereagh, Yor even Mr. Canning, would direct 
them. A meeting of the “republicans” of Middle- 
town, Con. has been held—col. Jumes Plum, chair- 
man, and Henry Wolcott, clerk, by whom the branch 
at that place has been publicly denounced as being 
directed contrary to their wishes and expectations. 
More of such subjects hereafter. 

It would seem that the point of time which every 
reflecting man has fearfully looked for, for several 
years, has nearly arrived. That the “PaPER SYS 
rem” would diow up, has been as confidently ex- 
pected as that the human body weuld die. And, 
seeing that it must explode, the sooner it does ex- 
plode the better will it be for the people. | Thanks 
be to God!—that they are yet able to bear an ope- 
ration which, if postponed four or five year's lon- 
ger, by its increased force would destroy tens of 
thousands of them. The thing that has happened 
was anticipated—we are not surprized by it, ex- 
cept atthe unjustifiable suddenness of the mea- 
sure, and at what we must call, the impudence of its 
manner. No pretext ig assigned—no reason given; 
after the manner of the ungrateful wretch who 
sits upon the throne of Spain, we are told “the king 
wills it,” and obedience is expected asa thing of 
course. But, though the mindsof many dealing 
men may be brought to bow to this ordinance of the 





| mighty, the sturdy free-born laborers of the Unit- 


ed States, the agriculturalists, mechanics and 
manufacturers. with the productive people of every 
class, will rally round and save the liberties of 
their country. As my soul lives—as I humbly 
hope for happiness hereafter, I wouid rather bea 
subject of the Russian autocrat than a crea- 
ture to live on the favor of a monied aristocracy. An 





wholesale swiudling; and I can’t heJp it—yet. 


indigidual tyran’ may have a sense of honor and 
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feel shame—but the “council of ten,” by dividing 
an act of villainy, never had the former nor feit 
the latter, 

To the.polls then, my countrymen!—to the polls!— 
Dismiss every rag baron, great and small, from the 
general and state legislatures! Put yourselves on 
your defence, or be eaten up by them! 








American Inhumanity ! 


‘The London Quurterly Review for Juse last, has 
an article respecting the unfortunate “Gongo ex- 
pedition,” under command of capt. Tuckey—in 
giving the catalogue of those who fel victims to 
the _enterprise, has the following remarks—‘The 
last victim that we have to mention is lieutenant 
STOKOE of the navy. This brave officer was se- 
verely wounded when our Jittle squadron so gallant- 
ly defended itself against an overwhelming force 
on lake Erie; and whea taken prisoner wus marched 
several hundred miles into Kentucky, HANDCUFFED 
LIKE A FELON.” 

Now, as the Quarterly Review never told a false- 
hood about American affairs, never retailed wilful 
untruihs respecting our manners, habits or charac- 
ter!!! we were quite shocked at this terrible charge 
of a want of gentility, as well as of humanity, to so 
brave a man as lieut, Stokve, late of “his majesty’s” 
sort-of-a “mercantile military” force on lake Erie, 
and instantly proceeded to see what might be of 
fered in excuse for it—admitting that the statement 
made in the Review is true, which is admitting a 
great deal, as every body knows; and we happen- 
ed to think that the lieutenant might have been 
treated “like a felon” for being in some way con- 
nected with the facts stated in the Weexty Reais- 
TER, Of Dec. 4, 1813, vol. V. page 231—as follows: 

“While at Chillicothe, the British officers strictly 


maintained that high reputation for modesty and good 
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of materials, or incapacity in the artists, have 
scarcely rigen into view, when they cease to pro- 
gress; and after enduring for a short while, unas-- 
sisted by hope or pity, remain like artificial ruins 
the mingled emblems of novelty and desolation. 
Far different was the horoscope of tl:is institu- 
tion. It was seen, that in other quarters, medica} 
colleges might inceed be founded, and even sup, 
ported, by the particular states to which they 
might very emphatically be said to belong: but it was 
seen, that here and here alone, was the scite for the 
erection of an institutfon, in the existence and sup- 
port of which all the population from the Susque- - 
hannah to the Mississippishould be equally interest- 
ed; ia the glory and udvantages of which they 
should all alike participate; and in the promotion 
and enjoyment of which glory and advantages, they 
would all gradually and naturally concur, 


To this grand point of union between the west, 
the south and the north, an institution, which from 
its nature to be great must in all cases be general, 
and to be useful must be common, was then safely 
confided. Penetration marked the spot, wisdom 
matured the plan, public spirit laid the corner 
stone; and the applauding genius of the healing art 
sent his most inspired votaries and most favored 
Ministers to perform tbe service of his noble 
temple.—Pairiotism rejoiced to see, that an institu 
tion, so ne:ess.ry, calculated to be so exten- 
sively serviceable, and destined to become so splen- 
didly great, was committed in its commencement 
to men worthy to be recorded as its founders;—~ 
that a school placed in the focus of converging 
millions was adorned by professors, whose abilities 
and learning in their respective departments might 
draw auditors even to a desert. 


In this rare association of talents, worthy of the 
high destinies of this instit:1tion and combined to 


romote the it is surely no vain i inati 
order that belongs to the unassuming character of P mem ee eee er 


that nation. Two or three of them were put in the 


to think, that we see the finger of Providence, 


common jail for violating the laws of civil society; pointing out his chosen fane of healing dispensa- 
‘ * $i, Were: “’! tion. Norcanthe cause fail of having i ect. 
and one of the most distinguished was scarcely pre- . g its effec 


vented from the commission of a deed (on a little 


A single man, of eminent abilities and extensive 


; tc te hy | Knowledge, (yet surely far within the uttermost li- 
‘Si : - Pia bs och aang rants endless tp tein mits of human power and human attainments) was 


in due bounds,” 


(cPBy referring to my private correspondence, 


able to convert the marshes of Leyden into one vast 
Athenzum, to which the students of medical sci- 


on which this paragraph was written, I find that ence resoried from all Europe. Returfing from 


it was “his honor” major Chambers that so nearly 
put bis neck into the halter. Lieut. Stokoe was 


this university, and rich in the treasures, particular- 
ly of anatomical knowledge, which he had there 


probably one of the lawless individuals who gave acquired, the elder Monro, absolutely, alone, found- 
so much trouble to those who had charge of the ed the medical college of the university of Edin- 


prisoners made by Harrison and Perry; for we find 


burgh. In the course of acentury, a succession of 


y Ve’ ; 1a, | twoor three superior men in differcnt departments 
his name is in the list of those that were at Chilli- Oo P P ? 


cothe. > 








Medical College of Maryland. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 
Of the medical seminaries which have been es 


supported by coadjutors of but common merit, 
were sufficient to raise this medical school to « 
height of fame, which attracted the wistful gaze 
of many a fond votary of medical science, and, till 
of late, drew many a southern cis-atlantic youth to 
Caledonia’s shores. 


tablished in the United States, that of Baltimore,| If the genius and exertions of individuals in the 
though later in the epocha of its foundation than old world have possessed such a fascinating power 
several. others, seems either first or fast pressing} to draw the studious in quest of medical informa- 
on to become first, in dignity of attitude and splen-| tion, from foreign lands and jarring tongues even 
dor of reputation. Like the city which it adorns, | to the most inhospitable climes, would it not be in- 
its growth has been rapid and its career illustrious: sulting to the character of Americans to suppose, 
like it too, the penumbra which it casts into futu-j| that on ‘heir own soil, and not only within the na- 


rity is vast and magnificent. 


tural sphere of language and country, but within 


The fate of iuman institutions and human enter-| even the strictest limits of intimate physical and 
prises seems indeed marked in their origin. Some moral connection, a less powerful influence should 


are so chimerical in their plan, that except in th 
brain of their projector they cannot properly b 


said ever to have existed. Others, from scantiness swelling enthusiasm to profit by their combined 


e} be shed forth by the phalanx of genius embodied 
e}in the medical cojlege of Baltimore, and that a less 
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exertions should roll from all sides its waves of au- 
ditors to their hails of instruction? —_. 

We neither deceive ourselves nor seek to de- 
ceive others. On the contrary, we wish only to 
remove the bandage from the eyes of prejudice, 
and to dissipate a most egregious though natural 
delusion. Let us not then be misunderstood. We 
do not mean to represent the medical faculty of the 
university of Maryland, as a constellation, of which 
the several stars are in brightness and magnitude 
equal each to each of those, which at distant in- 
tervals and in solitary splendor, have beamed on 
the walls of any European se.niaary, through alb 
the long period since the era of i's foundation.— 
This would be to offend the modes\y of merit, and 
to insult the claims of justice, by extending them 
(very unnecessarily) beyond the bounds of reason 
and of truth. It would indeed be claiming for the 
Baltimore medical college such a superiority over 
the highest European medical seminary as no in- 
stitution ever possessed over any other. It would 
be elevating her eminence above « chimera of com 
bined perfectioris which never had existence. Yet 
this superiority, though so enormous in its extent 
that iis contingency would be monstrous and its 
expectation absurd, can sometimes be so sunk by 
prejudice and delusion, as unconsciously to be laid 
down; even as 4 condition of equality, at the bottom of 
the comparisons drawn beiween our institutions 
and those of foreign countries. Into this oblivious 
contradiction, ardent imaginations, as yet unre 
strained by. judgment and uncorrected by experi 
ence, are likewise very apt to fall. ‘hus, in esti- 
mating the comparative claims of the Baltimore 
and Edinburgh medical seminaries to actual pre- 
eminence for merit in the professsors and advan- 
vantage to the student, it is often noj the existing 
medical faculty of the one which is compared with 


that of the other; but on the one hand the spirits of 


the dead, on the other the geniuses of the living. 
Thecometary fires of Monro,of Cullen and of Black, 
wheeling in the revolution of a century over the 
old and new walls of Edinburgh college, furm to 
these distant spectators, or rather to these fan- 
cy-spelled enthusiasts, one continuous and resplen- 
dent arch of glory, with which even the starry cir- 
cle of fixed lights, that hang so brilliant around 
the dome of the Baltimore medical college, can, 
they think, hardly venture to compare. We cer. 
tainly shall accept for them no chalienge from the 
grave; much less shall we pretend to balance them 
i one scale against all the medical worthies of an- 
tiquity that can be thrown into the other—nor shall 
we further insist on the injustice and absurdity of 
estimating them by such a comparison... 

From a comparison with any existing medical 
seminary foreign or domestic, we may however de. 
elare our conviction, that the Baltimore medical 
college would derive such honorable distinction, 
as would be found to justify even now, on the 
ground of uncommon merit in its professors, that 
extensive resort of medical students, which at no 
distant period is infallibly destined to throng i's 
halls. ‘This we may certainly offer as our opinion, 
without any just cause of vilence to the other 
medical seminaries whic) do honor to our country. 
We respect them all, though in different degrees; 
but a preference must be given somewhere—and we 
acknowledge that it is with pleasure we find 
reason to accord this preference to the university 
of Maryland. 

Particular comparisons however would unques- 
tionably be odious. Dropping therefore ail inten- 


tion of measuring individually the medical faculty 


of the university of Maryiand with that of any 
other university, and endeavoring also to eliminate 
as far as possible even all secret and mental cblla- 
tions, we still fee] it ina degree our duty to lay be- 
fore the public a cursory uncomparative sketch of 
each of the chairs of this institution; and we trust, 
that; while our notices shall be marked with the 
candour of disinterested criticism, however we 
may surprise, we shall not offend, the professors 
who may find their names on our page. 

In a notification lately published by the universi. 
ty of Maryland (and which, is fact, is the occasion 
wiictr has given origin to these remarks) the chairs 
of the medical college are announced as follows: 

Anatomy—John B. Davidge, M. D. 

Theory and 

besinting @ fi. aijisine. ¢ Nathaniel Potter, AL. D. 

Chemistry—Elisha De Butts, M. D. 

Materia Medica—Samuel Buker, M. D. 


Principles and aie 
practice of surgery— ¢ Wiliam Gibson, M. D. 


Midwifery and diseases 
of women iol clases ct Richard W Hal, M. D. 

Institutes of physic—Maxwell McDowell, M. D. 

All these gentlemen we have heard lecture; and 
to all of them, for the zeal, ability and honor with 
which they fill their respective professorships, we 
can extend the unqualified testimony of our warm- 
est approbation, Our limits however will not 
permit us to enter so fully as we could wish into 
the merits of any; and will oblige us to confine our 
remarks particularly to a few of those traits in their 
respective professorial characters with which we 
happen to be most particularly acquainted. We 
begin with Doct. Dividge. 

DOCT. DAVIDGE. 

In Doct. Davidge, the professor of anatomy, we 
behold a man worthy to have bee. one of the prin- 
cipal founders of the institution, and whose supe- 
rior talents are so well known as to render any de- 
scription of our’s superfluous for their appreciation. 
Under the admuin.stration of this gentleman, the de- 
partment ofanatomy,so esseitialfto both the surgeon 
and physician, rises into additional interest and im- 
portance. A subject, which, presenting a vast 
complication of minutia, ever requires from the 
student the utmost severity of application, and 
which, as generally treated, while it crowds the 
aching memory, leaves the mind an arid blank of 
thoughi—a subject, which among students is as 
proverbially dull and dry as it is cenfessedly im- 
portant—becomes, they are astonished to find, un- 
der the magic touch of this professor’s genius, a mi- 
crocosm, teeming with the intellect—exciting won- 
ders of physiology, and glowing with the vivid co- 
lours of a rich and splendid eloquence. 

DOCT POTTER 

To this gentleman is confided the chair of the 
theory and practice of Medicine. Abounding with 
all the stores of ancient and modern medical learn- 
ing, his mind, vast, solid and discriminating, is nei- 
ther encumbered nor perplexed. The various 
theories of disease and the various modes of treat- 
}ment which he explains, are exhibited with such 
accuracy of method and examined wiih such phi- 
losophical discernment, that out of chaos order 
seems to rise, and even. error is made subseryjent 
to the increase of knowledge and the ascertain- 
ment of truth. ° i 
DOCT. DE BUTTS. 

Doct. De Butts is the professor of chemistry. 
Devoted to this science with a partial enthusiasm, 
he excites a similar devotion in all that hear him. 





Easy and natural in his manner, chaste and elegant 
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in his diction, copieus and fluent in his elocution; 
clear in his own ideas and perspicuous in their 
‘communication;—this professor brings all the 
charms of Addisonian eloquence to the illustration 
of the principles and to the detail of the facts of 
chemical philosophy.—Ingenious in devising, neat 
and felicitous in performing. his experiments, 1t 
would seem, thas with a retort, a jar and a few wine 
glasses only, he could never be at a loss; but his 
genius is not thus cramped, “for the extensive and 
splendid chemical and phiiosophical apparatus, 
tately imported from France,” “affords” him ‘‘the 
means of treating the various objects of his depart- 
ment” “in all their varieties.’ 
DOCT. BAKER. 


The chair of Materia Medica is filled by Doct. 


Baker. This professor, we understand, formerly 
filled the chemical chair: and, whether we regard 
the botanical exactness with which he describes 
the simples, the chemical ability with which he 
treats the preparstions of the compounds, or the 
fund of medical science and therapeutical informa- 
tion which he conveys in the account of the uses 
of the articles of either denomination; in a word, 
whether as a botanist, a chemist, or a physician, he 
is admirably and peculiarly qualified for his pre- 
sent department.—By dwelling with particular 
care and minuteness on the indigenous vegetable 
productions of the United States, and awakening to 
them the curiosity and attention of his class, he 
has likewise, with us and with the public, an ad- 
ditional claim to respect, both as a philosopher 
and an American. | 
DOCT. GIBSON. 

In Doct. Gibson, the professor of surgery, we see 
a man who, to those peculiar natural talents, 
which pave the way to eminence in this profes- 
sion, joins all the advantages which uncommon cul- 
tivation can bestow. Almost born a surgeon, fol- 
lowing the strong impulse of natural inclination, 
and bent on losing no possible opportunity of learn- 
ing his destined art; he for this purpose early visii- 
ec Britain. There both in Scotland and in Eng- 
land, in colleges and hospitals, under the most 
eminent lecturers in the profession, both public and 
private, he prosecuted his studies with all the ar 
dor of genius, engaged in its favorite pursuit;—and 
exhausted all the fountains of instruction. Now 
equal to his masters and already old in experience, 
he returned into his country. Here he entered 
upon the practice of his art with a skill, a success 
and a reputation, which have gone on Constantly 
augmenting, and which have left him, either at 
home or abroad, but few rivals and no superiors.— 
@an any one doubt of the advantage—and we may 
add—of the pleasure and glory of studying under 
such a teacher’—Put there is another circumstance 
relative to Doct. Ginsen, which it would be ur:par- 
donable to pass over. We refer to the astonishing 
success with which he has applied himself to the 
art of anatomical modeling.—In this art, by which 
the evanescent phenomena of dissection are incor- 
ruptibly fixed,—and the morbid diamorphoses 
which a long and varied practice has observed, 
from vaguely memorial and almost incommunica 
bly personal, are embodied in their “very form and 


pressure,” and made the common knowledge of 


all times and places; in this art, in which the at- 
tainmeut of excellence is as dificult as it is useful, 
as full of pains to the anatomist as it is pregnayt 
with delight to the beholder, and therefore so rare 
und so honored, that the bust of Ruysch stands 
alone high and isolated on its pedesta!;—in this 
drt the productions of Doct. Gibson possess a per- 


ee 


fection, which it is impossible to contemplate 
without a burst of admiration—In the United 
States there is certainly nothing which can be com- 
pared with them; to any thing of the kind which 
Britain can boast, we may venture to assert (judg- 
ing from what we have seen) that they are emt- 
nently superior; and we are well informed, that on 


ate 


it would be wholly in vain to look for their paral- 
lels.—We do not therefore hesitate to declare our 
opinion that the cabinet of Dact. Gibson affords his 
Students advantages, no where else attainable; — 
and to predict, that at some future period, when 


in some national museum, as a splendid monument 
of genius that does honor to his country. 
DOCT. HALL. 
By referring to the schedule of the professor; 
ships, it will be seen, that Doct. Hall is the profes- 
sor of midzwifery.—The great respect which we have 


the eminent consideration to which we deem him 
entitled forthe conduct of his profesavrial depart~- 
mest, cause us to regret, that from the delicate na- 


prevented from entering into those details of his 
manner of treating them, by which we are well 
persusded that our own high estimation of him. 
would be imparted to the public——-We may howe- 
ver be permitted to bear testimony in a general 
way, to the zeal with which he labors to communi- 
cate to his class his own masterly knowledge of 
the ajatomy, pliysiology and history of the pelvis, its 
appendages and productions; to the care which 
he takes to apprise them of every possible contin- 
gence and to prepare them for every accident,— 
in a word to the ability and fidelity with which he 
indoctrinates them in every branch of sexual noso- 
logy necessary to diregi the practice during gesta- 
tion and after parturition, as well as in the more 
limited urt of obstetrication. 
DOCT. McDOWELL. 

Finally, the mscitutes of medicine are the pro- 
fessorship of Dr. McDowell, and are treated by him 
with precision, method, judgment and candor. 
The immensity of the field allotted to his labors 
with undismayed courage be is daily endeavoring 
to fill up by research; order and taste regulate its 
distribution; patience and industry preside over its 
cultivation. From the receptien of the aliment, 
thro’ its d*gestion, chy lification, and sanguification, 
to its complete animalization and conversion into 
the different parts and organs ofthe body;—from 
the description of these organs and their several 





they are liable and of the morbid phenomena which 


tho’ more vaguely announced in the mystic uni 


mazy wilds of facts and doctrines, the student i 
led by his untiring guide, with a wary cation 
him an impassioned proselyte to party or to sect 
will, itis presumed, make him a serious convert té 
wisdom, and teach him how difficnlt the task t 

ascertain the truth, 





the continent likewise, at least in France and Italy, 


he shall be no more, it will be proudly exhibited | 


for the professional talents of this gentleman, and 


ture of the objects of his department we should be. 


functions and secretions in the natural healthy a it 
state—to an account of the derangeménts to which | 


these derangements produce; in fine, thro’ all the rT) hg 
theories of morbid predisposition and morbid ac-) 

\ion, from the fuur temperaments of Hippocrates, | 
down on the one hand, to the plus and minus} 
states of the ancient medical methodists as they? (70) 
stand revived in the modern plagiarisms of Dar/ 7 
win and of Brown,-—ana, on the other, to the uniw 
jversal nasopoietic spasm of Cullen, more openly 


of disease by his favorite Rush;—thro’ all these 


and a sober philosophy, which, if they do not makt H 
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Such are the outlines of the professorial charac. 
ters of the several gentlemen who fill at present 
the different chairs of this institution. Being mere 
outlines, not full portraits, they in some instances, 
fail far short of being complete representations of 
their originals: but they are perhaps sufficient re- 
semblances, to impress a discerning public with 
the Conviction, so strongly stamped on our minds, 

“that im the destination of nature, that the university 
of Maryland should become the medical empo 

‘rium of avast extent of country, she has smiled 
approbation on its origin, and commissioned some | 
of her most favored geniuses to take charge of its 
early adiministration. ‘ 

We will not further urge the various topics of 
its recommendableness on which we have already 

“insisted. We have compared it to the university 
of Edinburg;—and we have avowed the preference 
which we see good reason to give it, over any of 
the other medical institutions of our own country. 
Without quitting this high stand of peculiar and 
distinguishing merit, to occrpy a lower and more 
general ground, we may still, by way of supple- 
ment remark,—that the Baltimore medical college 
exhibits likewise an unequalled degree of that 
striking energy, ardent activity and vigorous ex- 
ertion which are, more or less, the general charac- 
teristics of young iastitutions. Hence, to the ad- 
vantage of a professional corps, rich in learning 
and in*talents, it joins that of a most assiduous and 
diligent instruction. ; 

With these remarks, tho’ many others highly 
interesting might be added, we think proper to 
bring our review of the medical college of the 
university of Maryland to a close. We have en- 
deavored to present a faithful view ofits lofty si- 
tuation and extensive prospects; of its saloons of 

‘science and its chairs of instruction. Standing 
aloof without the pale of the institution, and wholly 
unconnected with it in interest and reputation, we 
have paused, like a traveller on his way, to con- 
template the grandeur of its design, the excellence 
of its materials and the beauty of its structure. 
The sketch which we have pencilled wenow lay 
before the public;—offering it as an article of li- 
terary statisticts, which may afford useful intelli- 
gence to the young, and suggest pleasing reflec- 
tions to the old; asa theme which may gratify the 
feelings of patriotism and promote the welfare of 
the community, THE OBSERVER. 
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Connecticut Convention. 
The convention called agreeably to a late act of 
the legislature of Connecticut, met at Hartford on 
the 26th inst. Gov. Wolcott was chosen president, 


‘)}) and James Lanman clerk. On taking the chair, Mr. 
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Wolcott said: 

Gentlemen—I am duly sensible of the obligations 
I am under, for the honor you have conferred upon 
me. I shall need your assistance, in the discharge 
of the various duties of the station which I am call- 
ed to fill, and being entirely unacquainted with the 
business,.1 trust I shall find those of experience and 


4 wisdom, who will cheerfully give it.” 


After reading the act of the legislature, qualify- 
‘ing the members, &c. the following resolution was 


-)'gubmitted.— 


Resolved by this Convention, That we proceed at 
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On the 27th August, the following resolution was 
offered— 
"Resolved, That acommittee be appointed by bal- 
lot to draft a Constitution, and report the same to 
this Convention, to consist of three members of each 
County”—with an instruction to the following ime 
port—*That the following principle be adopted as 
a part of the Constitution of this State, that every 
citizen of the age of 21 years, &c. shall have a right, 
&c: to exereise the privileges of a freeman of this 
State.” 

On the 28th the committee reported as follows:— 

1. The Committee to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of drafting a Constitution to be submitted to 
the consideration of the Convention, beg leave to re- 
athe in part—the’ following preamble and bill of 
rights. 

PIERPONT EDWARDS, Chairman. 
PREAMBLE. 

The people of Connecticut acknowledge with 
gratitude, the good providence of God in having pers 
mitted them to enjoy a free government, do, in or- 
der more effectually to define, secure, and perpetuate 
the liberties, rights and privileges which they have 
derived from their ancestors, hereby, after a careful 
consideration and revision, ordain and establish the 
following Constitution and form of civil government. 

ARTICLE 1. 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

That the general, great, and essential principles 
of liberty and free government may be recognized 
and established— 

WE DECLARE, 

Sec. 1. That all men, when they form a social 
compact, are equal in rights; and that no man, or 
set of men, are entitled to exclusive separate publi¢ 
emoluments or privileges from the community. 

Sec. 2. That all political power is inherent in the 
people, and all free governments are founded on 
their authority, and instituted for their benefit; and 
that they have at all times-an undeniable and inde- 
feasible right to alter their form of government in 
such manner as they may think expedient. 

Sec, 3 The exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship, without discrimination, 
shall forever be free to all persons in this State, pro- 
vided that the right hereby declared and establish- 
ed, shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or to justify practices inconsistent 
with the peace and safety of the State. 

Sec 4. No preference shall be given by law, to 
any religious sect or mode of worship 

Sec. 5. No person shall be molested for his opin- 


jions on any subject whatever, nor suffer any civil or 


political incapacity, or acquire any civil or political 
advantage, in consequence of such opinions, except 
in eases provided for in this Constitution 

Sec. 6. Every citizen may freely speak, write and 
publish his sentiments on all subjects, being respon- 
sible for the abuse of that liberiy. 

Sec. 7. No law shall ever be passed to curtail or 
restrain the liberty of speech, or of the press. 

Sec. 8. In all prosecutions or indictments for li- 
bels, the truth may be given in evidence and the 
jury shall have the right to determine the law and 
the facts, under the direction of the Court. 

Sec.9 The people shall be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers and possessions, from unreason- 
able searches or seizures; and no warrant to seareh 
any place, or to seize any person or things, shall is- 
sue without describing them as nearly as may be, 





‘this time to form and devise a Constitution of Civil 


‘> 
’ 


‘| Government for this State 


Some remarks being had—the resolution was al- 


‘most unanimously adopted. 
‘ 


!nor without probable cause, supported by oath or af- 
‘firmation : 
Sec 10. In all criminal prosecutions the accused 


I Hatin a right to be heard by himself and by counsel; 
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to demand the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted by the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory process to obtain witnesses in his. 
favor; and in all prosecutions by indictment or tnfor- 
mation, a speedy, public trial by an impartial Jury. 
He cannot be compelled to give evidence against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, hberty, or property, 
but by due course of law. 

Sec. 11. No person shall be accused, arrested, or 
detained,except in cases ascertained by law, and-ac- 
cording to forms which the same has prescribed; and 
no person shall be punished but in virtue of a law 
established and promulgated prior to the offence and 

ly applied. 
eo 12. ‘The property of no person shall be taken 
for public use, without just cempensation therefor. 

Sec. 13. All Courts shall be open, and every per- 
gon for an injury done him in his lands, goods, per- 
son or reputation, shall have remedy, by due course 
of law, and right and_justice be administered with- 
out sale, denial, or delay. ; 

Sec. 14. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed. eh 

Sec. 15. All prisoners shall, before conviction, be 
bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital of- 
fences, where the proof is evident, or the presump- 
tion great; and the privilege of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in case 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may re- 
quire it. 

Sec 16. No person shall be attained of Treason, 
or Felony, by the Legislature. _ 

Sec. 17. The citizens have aright, in a peaceable 
manner, to assemble together for their common 
good, and to apply to those invested with the pow- 
ers of government, for redress of grievances, or other 
proper purposes, by petition, address or remon- 
strance. ' 

Sec. 18. Every citizen has a right to bear arms in 
defence of himself and the State. 

Sec. 19. The military shall in all cases, and at all 
times, be in strict subordination to the civil power, 

Sec. 20 No soldier shall, in time of peace, be! 
quartered in any house, without the consent of the 
owner; nor in time of war, but in a manner to be| 
prescribed by law. is 

Sec. 21. No hereditary emoluments, privileges, | 
or honors, shali ever be granted, or conferred, in 
this State. 

Sec. 22. No citizen of this State shall be exiled, 
or prevented from emigrating on any pretence what- 
ever 

Sec. 23. The right of trial by Jury shall remain 
inviolate. 

OCF Subsequent dates shew us that the Convention 
was regularly proceeding to discharge its duties— 
which shall be recorded, as need requires. 
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Foreign Articles. 
“LEGITIMATE” MBETINGS. 

Lord Castlereagh has fixed the time for his tle- 
parture for the congress of sovereigns, on the first 
week in September and he indulges the hope of 
returning by the meeting of parliament in Novem. 
ber. 





THE HARVESTS, 
Generally, throughout Europe, are spoken of as 
being uncommonly fine. : 
ENGLAND, &e. 
Stocks, July 24.—3 per cents. 77 5-8; 34 do. 83 
1-8; 4 do. 97 3-8. American 3 per cents. 68 to 
69; 6 do. 101 102$. | 





EXection.-A dreadfyl riot took place at the close 


a 


— eres 
of the Armagh election. Some straggling soldiers 
having mingled in the fray with their side arms, a 
number of persons were severely wounded. Two 
detachments of troops were at length called in, 
who charged the rioters and nearly dispersed 
them, “when,” says a letter from Armagh, “the 
troops advanced with a victorious ery from the 
mob who accompanjed them, and‘so rapidly, that 
they charged gil where they came, peace makets 
and peace breakers. A manhad struck Mr. Kidd 
in the face with a stone: he was immediately séiz- 
ed by Mr. Kidd. Mr. John Prentice, jun. a very 
fine young man, was assisting in detaining the pri- 
soner, with his back to the soldiers, when he was 
run through the body with the bayonet, whdse point 
protruded through the front of the waistcoat. He 
ran with his hands covering his wounds into an ad- 


ee 


joining house.” - 


It is stated that, of the members returned for the 
house of comme@is, one hundred and twenty of them 
were pot in the last parliament. These are exclu- 
sive of the Scotch and Irish returns, which are not 
yet completed. 


Wheat, average price for the week ending Jul 
18, 853. 6d. , add 


The refractory workmen at Manchester are said 
to have returned to their occupations. 

London, July 24.—We are happy to hear that the 
audacity of pirates, who have during the last year 
so much interrupted the trade of this country, un- 
der the pretence of the hostilities between Spain 
and her colonies, has at last attracted the attention 
of our government—and that orders have been is- 
sued to bring these offenders to justice. We an- 
nex a copy of what we understand to be a circular 
order to our admirals on foreign stations, on this 
important subject, and we have little doubt that 
they will not be slow in carrying these instructions 
into effect, as they have been eye-witnesses of the 
interruptions to whi¢h-our trade has beén exnosed 
by these marauders, and which we have been 
so often obliged to notice. Our readers will see 
that of course these orders do not apply to the 
bona fide ships of any state or government what- 
soever, but only to those who make a pretence of 
the South American troubles, to carry on a war of 
plunder upon the trade of all nations, and particu. 


lariy of that nation whose trade is the most import- 
ant and extensiye. 


: “June 8, 1818. 
““Whereas we have received imformation, that 


unger color of hostilities subsisting between his 
Catholic majesty and certain provinces or parts of 
provinces in Spanish America, divers armed ships 
or vessels, not belonging to and fitted out and set 
firth in the dominions of his Catholic majesty, or 
the said provinces or parts of provinces, but having 

or pretendirig to have comniissions of war or letters 
of marque from his Catholic majesty, of persons 
assumig to exercise the powers of sovernment of 
said provitices or parts of provinces ‘in Spanish 
America, have committed divers piratical acis and 
outrages against the vessels and goods of his ma- 
jesty’s, subjects; you are hereby authorised and 
required to issue instructions to the commanders 
of the ships and vessels under your orders, on cre- 
dible information of any piratical act or outrage 
committed on the high seas on any British ship or 
goods by any sucht armed ship or vessel as aforesaid, 
to seize and detain such armed ship or vessel, and 
send her together with her master and crew, in safe 
custody to England, er.to some port in his majes- 
ty’s colonies, where a court is established for the 
trial of offences committed am the high seas, toge 
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ther with such witnesses as may be necessary to 
prove the act so cha to have been committed 
by such ships or vessels, in order that the master 





and crew who may have committed any such pi-|. 


ratical act, or outrage, may be dealt with accord- 
ing to law.” | 
_ FRANCE. 

The produce of the French customs is stated to 
have arisen during the first five months of this year 
to 6,000,000fr. more than it amounted to during the 
same period of 1817; and an augmentation of at 
least 12,000,000fr on the whole year is confidently 
anticipated in this branch of the revenue. 

GREAT AFFAIRS. 

Prince Francis Charles Napoleon, a little boy, 
met his mamma, her majesty the arch dutches, and 
was received with the most lively feelings of ten- 
derness—“the dutches of Cambridge is pregnant!” 

SPAIN. 

It is talked of in Europe that Spain will—make 
war upon the United States! It geems that Spain 
has conceded some commercial advantages to Eng- 
land—the particulars are not yet fully stated. 

RUSSIA. | 

The following is from a London paper of July 
10—T'.e Russian brig Rurick, under the command 
of lieut. Kotzbue, whose arrival at Portsmouth we 
announced about three weeks ago, had been out on 
a voyage of discovery two years and eleven months. 
The crew had continued remarkably healthy, but 
the vessel was obliged to put into Portsmouth for 
supplies of provisions. During his voyage, which 
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na. Five “corsairs,” as the patriot privateers are 


called, were off the port, boarding every vessel 
that entered it, . 
We have brilliant détails of the proceedings of 
the patriots in Venezuela. Gen. Paez has fought 
several hard battles and been every where victori- 
ous, All the plains are said to be in possession of 
the patriots—the royalists are driven to the moun- 
tains and other sterile places, or yet occupy a few 
strong towns, Gen. Mforino has occupied Carac- 
cas, after taking or killing its whole garrison. 400 
royalists were completely routed, with great loss, 
near a village called. Caleano. The garrison of 
Cumana made a sally on the patriot gen. Bermu- 
dez, who was beseiging the place. A very rude 
fight, of five hours, took place, in which the gar- 
rison are reported to have lost half their number; 
But Bermudez, having expended his ammunition, 
was compelled to retire to “combine new opera- 
tions” and receive supplies. 

Mr. Clay’s speech in congress, on South Ameri- 
can affairs, has been translated into Spanish, and 
read at the heads of the different regiments, where 
it was received with great applause. 

The Buenos Ayrean commodore Taylor, has been 
arrested at New-York ona process issued against 
him by certain Spaniards, for property*captured by 
him when commanding the El Patriota. Amount 
of alleged damages $90,000. On application of 
the council of the commodore, judge Livingston 
cited the plaintiff to shew cause of action before 
him; on which the actions were immediately dis- 


at first. was directed to the North, Lieut. Kotz-}continued.. 


bue reached a very high latitude, but we are not 
yet able to state it with accuracy. He fell in with 
2 most singular iceberg, of great magnitude, which 
not only had a portion of its surface covered with 
earth and mould, and bearing trees and vegetable 
productions, but a portion of its water-line covered 
with a shore formed by the deposit of earthly :iat- 
ter, washed down from the higher parts of the earth 
covered iceberg. On this shore a landing was 
made and considerable remains of the mammoth 
were found in sucha state of putrefaction as to 
produce a most unsupportable stench. 

The Rurick brought away a number of tusks and 
other parts ofjthese immense animals, which were 
probably preserved in a frozen state for many ages, 
till the mass of ice which enclosed them, put in 
motion by some unknown cause, reached « more 
temperate latitude. 

BRITISH AMERICA, 

Mr Gourlay, who has msde a considerable politi- 
cal stir in Upper Canada, was arraigned and tried 
for a libel on the prisce vegent. ‘Khe jury acquit- 
ted him, and he was afterwards entertained with a 
splendid public dinner at Kingston. ‘The toas:s 
drank breath an old British spirit. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

A vessei has been spoken, and desired to be re- 
ported as the “ship Louisa, Joseph Almeida com- 
mander, bound rotund Cape Horn, ona sealing voy- 
age!’ She carried 16 heavy guns and 101 men; and 
will, no doubt, do great execuiion on the coasts of 
Peru, &c. Capt. Almeida is under high obliga. 
tions to the Spaniards for their treatment of bim 
at Carthagena, when there for commercial pur- 
poses; sometime since, and will relieve himself of 
them as soon as possibic. 

A Portuguese Indiaman has returned to Lisbon, 
having been “robbed” of 400,000 doilars—propa- 
bly captured by a vessel commissioned by Arwgas. 

Great anxieiy was entertained at Cadiz for the 
safety ofa very valuable fleet expected fromHayan- 
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Pensacota.—*Bloody news!”—A London paper 
of July 25, says—The capture of Pensacola by 
storm is generally credited by the best informed 
American merchants in the city. The letters re- 
ceived yesterday are without any doubt on the 
subject. The British consul at Philadelphia, on 
mentioning the news, states that it is reported 500 
American soldiers were killedin the assault. Assum- 
ing the fact to be as stated, which seems now hard- 
ly disputable, war may be considered as actually 
subsisting between Spain and the United States. 

We have received an important letter from Spain, 
by which it appears that Ferdinand having presided 
at several state councils, in which the subject of 
the Spanish colonies was agitated. Couriers were 
dispatched to several of the allied powers; there is 
but little doubt that they related in some measure 
to the occupation of the Floridas, by the troops of 
the United States. 

[The jive hundred Americans killed and wou nd- 
ed, are on/y about twice as many as were at all 
engaged in the capture of Pensacola.] 


Specie. A vessel with about 400,000 dollars in 
specie has arrived at New York from France. Ano- 
ther vessel brings 200,000. 


Simon Snyder, late governor of Pennsylvania, is 
nominated as a member of the state senate. 

Lieut. col. Franklin Wharton, senior officer of the 
U. S. marine corps, died at New York, on Tuesday 
last. 

Mobile.—Lieut. Beali’s conduct at Mobile ap- 
pears .o be much palliated, if net fully justified, by 
an opposing statement of facts respecting it—which 
shall be inserted. 


Rhode Island. Nathaniel Hazard, and Samuel 


Eddy, esquires, both republicans, have been electe? 
to congress from this state... 





